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ABSTRACT 

The potential relevance of linguistics in the 
development of a teacher training program is investigated. The 
investigation is comprised of: (1) the deliberations of the 
Linguistics consortium; (2) a condensed version of the material 
abstracted in a literature search; (3) a conceptual mapping of the 
field, with listings of relevant facts; and (4) a summation. The 
consortium focuses on, ”What linguistic knowledge and insight the 
teachers of underprivileged children should know, think, feel and 
understand.** The abstracts appear in the following format: author, 
bibliographical data, a descriptive statement of the item’s nature, 
data- supported points or points known to be data supportable, 
data-free assertions, authors’ recommendations, and comments when 
applicable. Information derived from the abstracts is presented under 
the following categories: Sub-cultural Patterns, Dialects and Usage, 
Non-standard Negro English, Indians, Spanish-Americans, Intellectual 
Development and Performance, Bilingualism, Language and Language 
Arts, Reading, Linguistic Methods, Project Head Start, and Pre-school 
Language Projects. It is concluded that teachers should be trained in 
an •* acceptant” approach to language in teaching. For related 
documents, see ED 050 301-306. (CK) 
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PRjEFACE 



This is the first of a series of reports concerned with the 
teaching of disadvantaged children. They are the direct outcome of the 
proposal funded as part of the U.S. Office of Education’s T.T.T. Project. 
.The initial proposal was presented under the names of Samuel R. Keys, 

Raymond S . Adams and William D . Hedges as co~pro j ect directors and 
Bob G. Woods as Dean of the College of Education. Prior to the writing 
of the proposal, a planning committee after 'deliberating over general 
priorities agreed on the focus that should be adopted in the present.: 
.undertaking. The committee comprised: Robert Wheeler, Assistant Super- 

intendent of Schools, Kansas Cityj Ho., William D. Hedges, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, I4o., and from the- University of 
Hisspuri at Columbia, Samuel R« Keys, Associate. Dean of the College of 
Education, Francis English, Dean .of Arts and. Science, Donald 0. Cowgill, 
Professor of Sociology, Ral.f C. lE'idell,- Professor of Education and 
Raympnd S. Adams,.. Associate Professor of Social Research, Education and 
Sociology, 5.1 . . 

^ ibis pros^ent report confines, its attention to the potential^ 
relevance of .linguistics.' in the development of a teacher training. pro>gr am. 

It represents only one section of the initial phase of. what' was planned, 
as a^-multirphase project-. In order to- set .the present report’ in perspective 
it is* useful, to- outline the rationala.;-that lies behind the whole, scheme. 

.. .. .. ,, ,We started initially -depressed and -impressed by-, the- facts that 
for the disadvantaged -child, the consequences of disadvantage are a 
deprived and -unhappy.; pasjtj a drab, and -unpromising present ’: and a future 
beset with hopelessness, We recqgnizsed that-.if education were tP Combat 
the ..deprivations of disadvantage., ,it-.would have to undergo substantial 
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reform and improvernent . However, wb'atever the nature of this reform and 
improvement night be, it would oe of no use if the teachers of dis- 
advantaged. children remained- incompetent to deal with their unique 
..eduljatlonal -problem. For this reason, we' felt thdt the 'most immediate 
task was to go about training, teachers who could operate successfully 
with disadvantaged children-‘?-ir::espective of the extent to which school 
systems had -undergone organisational and economic reform themsel-^/ea. 

We were*. led by our’ emphasis on teaching to focus initially on 
the .teacher-pupil trandactiona'.- Ifl the most dowrt'*to-earth terms, the' 
educational process requires; the teacher to act as an Intermediary between 
-'.the ichild and the .s'ubject -matter of- the' curriculum. ' As ‘an intermediary, 
the, .teacher translates subjidct natter 'into forms appropriate for the level 
of conceptual 'development of tho '.child;- *' Ifdw efficient the teacher is 
then.,' depends on' (a) her 'Su'bject: matter competency, (b) her ability to 
iunderatand the child;’ s conceptu?:.! state, ‘ and- ■Cc')^' her ability to mediate 
between thei .two. It has -been: ’cl early deraonsirrated (Coleman, 1968)- that 
j'Heachars have failed spe'cthiculatly* as' nie'dlatora for the .disadvantaged".' 
child. Available evidence suggests that this failure stems not from 
1 gno ranee 1 of sub"} eef matter, blit rather from’ a> lack- of ’understanding of 
. hpv 7 .. the. disadvantaged child 'bhinks',. how he? fe'ers- and -how he!'^seeS'^• the 



.. .world; around, him.’ 



orT'f 'i* 
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'. While the .'problem’’* may. he stated in’: relatively simple terms, 



. solutions 'Cannot Vc. . What.' we* h'aVe hera^j.'ls att> ’Understandlh'g-gaip 
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that' -Separates' the- tieacher 'froxH the- •tau*ght'-^-the ghetto dv/feller- from the 
mains t-ream. of- Araer-i can life.’ -And this is. a Culture gap' — Sbme times'* as • 
widejdf no%.-widE.r.;thanv'the.-.'gap-.betheBn -'Amfer-lcaft:'- cUlture'‘’and:.-aay • JapAne'se. 
tThe-.illus-txation-mayr be bvetly .'dtamati-c, .' but- the-'’- Ingredients ate’- the •• 
sami6;»»u;The;two. cultures, ghett6''and.^non-ghetto,-' are gross ly'^lghOiratit bf 
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each- othets ways of life. Egocentrically and ethnocentrically , they 
perceive fheir own virtues and the other’s vices. Seldom do they see 
their own vices and the other’s virtues. Because the two cultures have 
long been separated, their respective inhabitants have seldom felt 
constrained to examine their intercultural relationships. Now With 
protest and discontent burgeoning^ and intercultural ’incidents’ 
increasing, we have become av?are of the need to pay -ttention to the 
social problem in our midst. Ilhat we see does not ‘enchant. We have, 
in the case of the disadvantaged it seems, tangible evidence that 
.violates the American dream. 

But merely to Identify the problem and become intensely concerned, 
is not to solve it. Solution depends on overcoming the inertia of 
history — the social conditions that led to the extremes of poverty and 
disadvantage. They are, though we may be unwilling to admit it, still 
with us to a considerable degree. He have eliminated the practices of 
slavery but the attitudes that made it socially acceptable in the first 
place, have only undergone slight evolutions-. Attitudes towards ethnic 
minorities and the economically unsuccessful, still reflect older beliefs 
in the social moral and intellectual inadequacy of those who can be so’ 
classified;. Given the irrationality of such attitudes and beliefs, and 
given their disfunctional social consequences , reform is patently 
necessary, .But the task Is obviously a mammoth one. It will not be 
accomplished by haphazard, piece-meal attacks on selected problems here 
•and there. Nor will it be accomplished immediately. We can ' anticipate 
that ovey :tho yeats efforts at ‘ amelioration will intensify, in range, 
in scope. spd in fofeus,. ; One focus, and we think a critically important 
one, will^be., education. However, education has not yet served the dis'- 
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advantaged coiitmunity well. It too is bowed doim. by ita own inertia. 
Consequently if education is to- change; it too will have to do more than 
make minor •modifications to its venerable structure. 

Because we believed that educational change in the training of 
teachers of disadvantaged children would need to be substantial, ‘we 
en'visaged (i) the devilopmcnt of a comprehensive and integrated ’system’ 
(in the systems theory sense of the 'word) for training teachers oftke 
underprivileged so that they beconw2 experts -in understanding fhe woild 
of the disadvantaged? ’(il) the implenenta lioft of that system as both 
pre-service and in-service teacher training programs, and most Importantly, 
(iii) the utilization of this system in-action 'as a training program for 
the trainers of teachers of the disadvantaged. 

. . 'However, another assumption underlay our initial planning. We 
did not necessarily believe that all change must necessarily be for the 
better. • We- -were con-vin’ced that some needless expenditure of money and 
effort, could be avoided by careful and systematlb planning. ' We also 
.believed., that' careful and systematic' p*lanning would be facilitated if 
;ad,vantage were taken of whatever lip-ta-'date knowledge relevant to the* 
problem; no uld be gathered, evaluated and u'se’d-.- ‘Because we thought that 
a substantial, amount of the knowledge available in thh social sciences' 
about the. world of the disadvantaged child' would- be ' relevant ; we argued 
tha.t.rlt 'Shnnld therefore- be ■atcumulhtdd; distilled and; when approved, 
be -.incorporated into- our- new -system for training teachers ■ ' ' ' 

.. T^hlla. in accordance -with the- Triple T requirements, our principal 
ob;^ active r was to.. provide a* training 'program that would be viable for 
preparing trainers .iof teachers- of the underprivileged. We held that 
sueh -vl'abtlitjy cannot.be demonstrated unless • competent -t'eachers are 
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being produced. Thus, hand in hand with the main objective then went 
a correlative one of developing a program for the actual training of 
teachers. This program for teachers of underprivileged cihildren then 
would serve two purposes: (1) to provide concrete evidence of the 

practical results of the system, (2) to provide a continuing source of 
evaluation of and feedback to the main programs. 

. It should be emphasized at the outset that the training of teachers 
involves more than the trainers themselves. It involves curricula, 
equipment, plant, and, in fact, all the paraphernalia of the entire 
teaching program* Consequently, any improvement in any of these is, 
in effect, an Improvement of the trainer. The project provided not only 
for improvement in the training of the trailiers , but also improvement 
in. teaching aids and curricula as well. Further, it provided for 
improvement in the 'quality of supplementary training given by school 
administrators and supervisory teachers.- Finally,- in ordet to follow 
through,- it provided for the deVelbpraent of a Completely liew ’teacher- 
trSirting program - per se . 

. •- The program can best be seen as a oeries of interrelated Tasks.- 

These Tasks cluster- to form four major - Operations -.' ‘ These Operations 
are. respectively: (1) research and development; (2) ' acti-'vatloh; 

(3) dissendnation; and (4) application. Operation 1 represents the 
^planning stage S-Opei’ation 2 represents the 'pilot stege'; and ' • 
Operations 3 and 4 represent the f operating stage'. The present report 
is concerned only with one aspect of Operatioii 1. As such it Is consistent 
with the other aspects of Operation 1. They all employ the same strategy. 
It is different from, the' others in that its focus is on linguistics'.' 



Ratrionale.- Educational adtion Should be based on scientifically 
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gl^arxiJd, inform tion* Regrettably, there is no empirical evidence 
availab,Je that adeijuately -specified tha consequences of an»; program 
for. the .disadvantaged. Educators cannot- saywith assurance 'if you do 
so and -so with disadvantaged children, then- such and such, will result’. 

Tha best ayailablci .information at the moment consists of teachers' 

’good ideas’, the assembled ’folk wisdom’ of the past,. -Regrettably the 

worst available .information also comes from the same source. This folk 

wisdom. as we. have .se^en, has been grossly inadequate in meeting the' - 

needs of the- disadvantaged child-'partly because there is no a priori 

basis .for distinguishing between the best and the worst,* and partly • • ^ ^ 

i 

because no at, tempts, have been made to accumulates integrate and •-organize 

fne .insights. -and understandings -that expert -practitioners have. However, » 

other social fnclances; have been concerned With -the underprivileged for 

some time. They- have ..evidence- and ins ights^ that ‘could be valuable if 

adaptAd to educ^ional pu^ones, . .Given, the criticism of current 

educational .practice, it. seems wise at. this point in time, to take advantage 

of any scientifically derived evidence no matter its -origini •• provided ' 

that.jln the, j judgement of AducatOi^ists, it Is seen as potentially useful. ^ 

/ 

The, problem that initally ennf rented - us< was to -select 'among the • 

different sonial. science areas avai.labl,e.- The relevancy 6f psychology- 

and socipOgy were..,;we thought, both self evidatit,. :-So was that area ' 

of educatOnal research; devoted specifically to' the disadvantaged '.We . 

also. felt..,that Social Uork,‘--with its.-direct contact- with: -Inner city- '- •- 

would '.also prove ;frpitful. -JJe- deliberated somewhat ‘longer 

^befotCj- agreeing, to Include the fields-. -of *!G<jmmunity-.-Developraent'’and 

Linguis.tics *.,; .We j-ustified.-hoth selections -jf or idifferent reasons . The i ' "* 

developmei^^ .of comraunlties-'-ne^^. coramnnitiearvi^was -on^ basic va ssomp tion 
' ‘ ^ 
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upon which -our whole reformative approach was based. Vfe assumed that 
now communities would (eventually) be developed both within the ’education 
system’ and f.’ithin society at large, jlf our new teachers were to be 
part of the process then they would be better prepared to deal with it, 
we reasoned, t?are they familiar with what Community Development had to 
offer. 

The decision to focus on Linguistics was arrived at because of 
the central part language plays in education. Many of the reformative 
programs being attempted in schools are already attempting to improve 
language performance on the assumption that this would facilitate other 
educational performances. We were also aware of the controversy over 
the nature and extent of differences between black American English and 
white (standard) American English. Thus we, reasoned that if language • 
is critically central to a child’s education and if language styles arid 
habits are culturally determined, then Linguistics should be- relevant 
tP our problem. 

To the resulting six social science areas“ we added a seventh 
that could not be strictly classified as scientific, ''We felt that 
practical experience should not be completely disregarded. We knew that 
teachers had insights and understandings that were invaluable. The fact 
that they were not necessarily well documented iti the literature ot well 
integrated in the way that, an academic theoretician might systematise 
his. understandings,, was not a sufficient deterrent to prevent our 
atten^ting to probe this area too. 

Qur Intention -then was to attempt to establish a ,b ridge between 
education end -each of these areas. To mix the metaphor we wished to begin 
a process of.. translation Into educationally useful terms of what might 
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othert7x^3$ ,bft. regard&4 as sixotic and esotetib iilforaation exclusively the 
prajterty ef the social sciences. • ‘ • 

■ Our strategy in approaching each of the areas was* the same in 
each case.. It was twofold. First, we were to assenble a group of five 
acknpvzledg^d leaders in the field and confront them with the question: 
'Given what insights you have into your area and knowledge you have 
about it, what do you consider. the teacher of disadvantaged children 
needs to know, think, feel and ' understand ' . In the" discussion that 
ensued, the task of the moderator .(an educationist) was to confine 
attention ;to this 'aingleHrainded question and to probe the implications 
of the point .-raised. . Initiad 'experimeiltation led us to conclude tliat 
an all day. sepsjLon. (with suitable breaks)' -provided optimal retii'rns. 

The- discussion was- tape-recorded and the resulting transcript then 
provided a perE|p;nent Tcecord of .currently salient ideas;'' The second 
strategy -entailed -an extensive seardi o£' Contemporary literature. This 
was ;to be undertaken by graduate students in the specific areas'. Because 



they knew available sources, an,d became their ' conceptual - orientation 
would he a function of their recent- training'; thcy’v/ould, we thought, 
pro-vidp;: the- best media.' .'The^^ were initially instructed in the objectives 



^Qo hgd t.oiadoipt a similar alngle-^inded 'focus-^the relevancy of the ' 



writings.-they : were ’examining ■■-far - the -teacher xdi'o V7as teaching dis-*"’’' 
advantaged children*-:. They • were charged:' (i) survey ’’ail''' ‘contemporary ’ 
writing that dealt with the disadvantaged- condition , (If) abstract ' 
from .each e?caiapjLe ^whatever* .was 'thotigh't-- to -be (everi remotely)'' relevant 



of . the. exerciaei.and the"> frames of ref erenC'6 'they -were to use. ' Thdy ' 
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empirically supported (or were knov-m to be empirically supportable) , 

(b) a statement of assertions not empirically supported, (c) any relevant 
recommendations made within the article and (d) vhere thought necessary, 
any comments. The abstracted material was then recorded onto Mc3ee cards. 
Subsequently, the complete array of IIcBee cards was studies in order that 
a basis for conceptually mapping the V7hole ares could be developed. There- 
upon, the McBee cards were again examined, this time to relate their 
content to the respective conceptual categories. This completed, we would 
then have a systematically ordered and organized set of information an- 
which the next stage of the planning process could build* The next stage 
was to involve the construction of a set of behavioral objectives consonant 
with the distilled information, and appropriate for teachers of disadvantaged 
children . 

This present report presents the outcomes of the examination of 
the Linguistics area. Specifically it records (i) the deliberations of 
the Linguistics consortium, (ii) a condensed version of the material 
abstracted in the literature search, (iii) a conceptual napping of the 
field accompanied by brief listings of relevant facts, (iv) a final 
summation. The report has been organized on tT70 assumptions. First that 
the gathering together of Linguistics information relevant to the 
education of the disadvantaged would prove useful to those concerned with 
developing teacher training programs. In this sense, the report is a 
source book. Second, that the outcomes of our oto deliberations on the 
problems of educating disadvantaged children might also prove helpful 
to others who have similar concerns. However, because we recognize that 
the planners of training programs are as uniquely individualistic as the 
problems they confront, our emphasis is on the first rather than the second. 

Hi): 



X 



read&rs, '.m assuiotij, nill mak.^ use of th» first threu sections, 
of course^ will ninke nost use of the fourth. It will provide the pad 
fron which the next step of practical inplenen tat ion will be launched. 

As well as the co-directors a number of people involved in this 
part of the project should receive special mention. Initially, fiscal 
responsibility for the project rested with 'Oaan Keys. ^Then he accepted 

appointment at Kansas State University the task was taken up by 3. Charles 

#■ 

Leonard. Gloria Lockerman and Nicholas Sebin took major responsibility 
for the literature search and Fred Glas and Darney Hadden performed 
substantive and administrational roles. Terence Halliday also helped 
in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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. Tills .section is devoted entirely to the consortium held in Kansas 

City in April 1968. Its participants were; 

Professor Harold 3, Allen, 

Department of English, 

University of Minnesota. 

Professor Rudolf C. Troike, 

’Department of English, 

University of Texas, 

, Professor Marvin D, Loflin, 

Department of Anthropology, and 

Center for Research in Social Behavior, 
University of Missouri at Columbia. 

Dr, Roger Shuy, 

. • Center of Applied Linguistics, 

Washington D.C. 

Professor Robert Stockwell, 

Chairman of Linguistics, 

University of California at L.A. ‘ 

and, as moderator, * 

Professor Raymond S. Adams, 

College of Education, and 

Center for Research in Social Behavior, 
University of Missouri at Columbia, 

The detail of the consortium’s discussion is contained in the 
bulk of the paragraphs that follow. Perhaps concealed by the editor's 
scissors hovyever, may be the ' freedom,’ Intensity and goodwill of the 
■ exchanges • that occurred! Without equivocation and without pretence 
the five expetts'- addressed themselves single-mindedly to our educational 
.problem. In the process the exdhanges were sometimes fierce, sometimes 
humorous, sometimes assured, sometimes htimble; The impression given' was 
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that these five serious scholars were genuinely concerned over a social 
■problem and were 'anxious to bring to bear whatever insights they had, 
in order to help. In the process, veridicality was claimed when 
justified by the evidence but uncertainty acknowledged when evidence 
was lacking. If the quality and sympathetic seriousness of the exchange 
is not communicated in the transcript , the blame is not the speakers ’ . 

Several conventions have been used in editing the transcript. 

First the speakers have not been identified separately although the 

moderator has — so that his linguistic naivete will not be mis takingly 

attributed to the experts. Speakers are denoted with one asterisk, the 
* * ' " 

moderator with tx^. Second, an attenqjt has been made to preserve the 
essential messages of the discussion faithfully. However, in order to 
go part-way towards meeting the expectations that readers might have 
about printed script, an attempt has been made to convert oral language 
forms to those thought appropriate for v/rittcn language. This is in 
fact a violation of one of the essential points brought out in the 
discussion, namely that forms of language vary (substantially) from 
context to context. The editor apologises fdr displaying so much 
linguistic inflexibility. 

At the beginning of the meeting a- little time was spent establishing 
the parameters within which, discussion should proceed. Two principal 
points, were made. First, the essential focus, was reiterated:-, our concern 
was with *what linguistic knowledge and Insight would suggest that 
teachers of underprivileged children should know, t;hink, feel and under- 
. Stand V Second, the Linguists .wanted to .make , it clear that -.their .concern 
.,vas with functional, language-^^ the .language .q,f real. life. This, ofr.couxse, 
influenced the way in^ which .they- locked at education. 
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As you know it is our intention to set anew ‘program for t'raining 
the tminers of teachers of disadvan-tciged children. As a first step 
however^ we have to es-tahlish a system for training teachers that can 
itself he demonstrated as effective. In order to take this first step 
we need to plan our operation carefully taking advan'tage of the past 
successes arud errors of education. We also believe that we should try 
to‘ take advantage of whatever understandings of the problem of under-’ 
privilege reside in social science areas as well. We believe we should 
probe the Social Sciences for their knowledge of what might be germane 
for teachers of underprivileged youngsters , 

In the process of selecting our 'social science areas ' we were 
persmdedj, "partly because of the convictions of one of our cornmittee 
members- ,-a negro educator and administrator- '-that linguistics was an 
impor-tant area t!mt had to be covered. We are also planning to tap 
j sociology 3 social psychology^ social work and community development. 

In each case we are following t\oo procedures. Firsts we are naving 
groups of acknowledged experts in the respective fields, assembled to 
discuss, with single-minded concentration I hope, one particular 
focussing question. And secondly, we are having intensive bibliographical 
searches undertaken in each of the ar^as by graduate students. 

For example., our linguist searchers will review linguistics 
literature, filtering it according to their own insights and understandings. 
Our focussing question to them is: 'Is what you are looking at potentially 
relevant to a teacher of undorp-rivileged youngsters?" Jlhen we have 
accumulated this information we plan to attempt to systematize it, in 
order to develop a conceptual framework that allows us to order and 
organize the ideas that one generated in the field. At that stage we 
will produce a report that outlines a linguistics perspective on . 
educating the underprivileged (or a sociological perspective on 
educating the underprivileged, and so on). Phase I of our study will 
he completed when all the reports are assembled. After that the 
educationists will take over and scrutinize these insights. If they 
think the ideas are reasonable and viable, they, will set about creating 
a curriculum that incorporates them — a curriculum for training teactiers 
of the underprivileged. This will be done by converting these ideas 
into what educationists call heha'oioral objectipes. .. Behavioral objectives 
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in 'this case are statements of what the students should be able to do 
after they have been exposed to training. To implement these behavioral 
obgeotiveSs a number of ourrioulum baak-ups will be needed — teaching 
aide of one sort or another^ teaching devices, maybe programmed learning^ 
maybe computer assisted instruction, etc. The final packaged program 
will then constitute On attempt to implement the ideas that have been 
geneuxited by the respective social science areas. At that point a 
pilot program will be initiated for some forty trainees who are 
destined to teach in urban schools. They v)ill be trained and the 
system will be evaluated and, if necessary, modified,, so that it can 
subsequently be implemented as a full scale program for training teaahers. 
At that point and only at that point, when we have got a viable program 
of demonstrated qiwCiity, will we be able to talk about training 
tminers to use the program, 

* X 'just Wondered about a coupCe of minor things. You say you 
are working on a critical bibliography — a linguistic bibliography 
relevant' to your interest? 

■ Yes, 

• I just wondered to what extent you anticipate making use of the 
work that's’ been done at the Center for Applied Linguistics, and also 
the ‘EiiilC Center in New York, 

•' ■ Nell, we have worked to a large degree from ERIC. Ne find it 

Invaluable, Ne'go first to the ERIC abstracts and when the abstracts 
are not explicit enough we go to the originc^ drticle. This is wiiere 

t « ‘ • .1 - * • 

oiir single-nrthded que'Stion gives us a focus again. In the litenKLtwre 

search it becomes: • '*Oiven thi,. article^ what is it that the teacher 

of undc’rprivileged children need to know, to think, to feel, to 

understand?'' ' As 'you. c^ff'sea.^ bur concern is very much wit'h the 

practitioner 'i’h the real Life situation -'-wherQ she is dealing with 
' *• . • .**».«* 
he'r 'youngsters , We are not conc'.emed with other equally important but 

more removed problems, for example , system or institutional problems, 

because they are outside her jurisdiction. We are also not concerned 

with tile problems of research (here) because they too are outside he^* 

jurisdiction. We are conbemed with tiie applied ^questions — what can 

the teacher do to improve her lot, to what extent can linguistics 

* * 7 * *? •».****' . * . \ ******.*.*** V .► * * 

help- her perceive the nature of her probleni more clearly, and allow 

16 , 



